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INTRODUCTION 


Neighbours:  The  United  States  and  Canada  is  designed  for  the  middle 
and  junior  high  school  level  student.  It  examines  the  history,  geography, 
political  structure,  and  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  and 
then  considers  these  factors  in  the  context  of  the  special  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  particular,  it  focusses  on  the 
issue  of  common  or  disparate  goals  for  Canadians  and  Americans. 

The  objectives  of  Neighbours  are  to  help  students: 

□  Identify  similarities  and  differences  between  Americans  and  Canadians 
in  terms  of  traditions,  cultures,  and  behaviours. 

□  Describe  the  importance  of  the  United  States  to  the  individual 
Canadian,  Canada  as  a  whole,  and  the  world  at  large. 

□  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 

□  Interpret  geographical  information. 

□  Interpret  events  common  to  Canadian  and  American  history, 
particularly  when  those  events  have  been  viewed  from  markedly 
different  perspectives. 

□  Analyse  and  evaluate  data  dealing  with  different  economic  and 
cultural  perspectives,  including  the  values  underlying  the  Canadian 
and  American  perspectives  of  today. 

□  Synthesize  information  by  generalizing  on  relationships  between 
Canadians  and  Americans. 

□  Evaluate  alternatives  and  make  decisions  regarding  the  goal  choices 
for  Canadians  and  Americans. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEXT 

Neighbours  is  divided  into  10  chapters  and  contains  four  support 
appendices. 

Chapter  1  introduces  the  student  to  the  concept  of  relevance.  How 
is  the  United  States  relevant  to  the  individual  Canadian,  to  Canada  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  world  at  large? 

Chapter  2  overviews  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  and 
Chapters  3  and  4  overview  its  history  and  development  as  a  political 
entity. 

Chapters  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  focus  on  the  five  main  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Each  chapter  deals  with  the  geographic,  historical,  and 
occupational  specifics  of  the  region. 

Chapter  10  investigates  some  of  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
the  Canadian-American  relationship.  It  attempts  to  focus  student 
thoughts  on  these  aspects  and  to  help  students  make  some  decisions  on 
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the  choices  which  Canadians  and  Americans  are  making  now  and  will 
have  to  make  in  the  future. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  map  for  a  handy  reference  to  the  political 
divisions  of  the  two  countries.  Appendix  B  lists  the  states,  provinces, 
their  capital  cities,  and  their  dates  of  joining  the  Union  or 
Confederation.  Appendix  C  lists  the  presidents  and  prime  ministers  of 
the  two  countries  and  when  they  held  office.  Appendix  D  provides  a 
glossary  of  terms.  The  book  concludes  with  a  thorough  subject  and 
content  index. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHAPTERS 

Each  chapter  is  sub-divided  into  topics  relevant  to  the  main  theme. 

Each  topic  is  presented  on  a  double-page  spread.  The  rationale  for  this 
organization  is  to  provide  students  with  a  manageable  amount  of 
content  which  could  be  handled  during  the  standard  lesson  period. 

The  format  for  each  double-page  spread  is  as  follows.  The  topic  is 
introduced  with  a  key  question  which  is  then  discussed  in  some  detail. 
Illustrations,  in  the  form  of  line  drawings,  maps,  charts,  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  are  included  as  appropriate.  The  topic  is  concluded  with  a  series 
of  Questions  and  Activities,  which  reflect  a  developmental  approach  to 
such  research  skills  as  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation.  A  strong 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  inquiry  approach  and  on  leading  the  student 
to  understand  that  a  study  of  the  United  States  is  relevant,  interesting, 
and  thought-provoking. 

Most  topics  conclude  with  five  Questions  and  Activities,  although 
some  have  more.  In  general,  each  set  of  questions  include  one  or  two 
which  require  students  to  derive  answers  directly  from  the  text,  two  or 
three  which  require  students  to  apply,  analyse,  synthesize,  or  evaluate 
knowledge,  and  one  which  challenges  students  to  seek  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  sources,  such  as  encyclopedias  and  pertinent  resource 
books  usually  available  in  the  school  or  public  library.  The  final,  most 
challenging  question  or  activity  will  be  particularly  useful  for  students 
who  finish  quickly  and  who  are  interested  in  exploring  beyond  the 
minimum  limit  set  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  double-page  format  of  the  text  allows  the  teacher  flexibility  in 
selecting  themes  for  study.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to 
concentrate  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  he  or  she  may  deal  with 
Chapters  3  and  4  and  then  spotlight  the  double-page  topic  discussions  in 
other  chapters.  A  scan  of  the  table  of  contents,  where  the  topic  headings 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  key  questions,  will  aid  teacher  selection  of 
relevant  sections. 

If,  however,  the  teacher  wishes  to  concentrate  on  geography,  he  or 
she  may  deal  with  Chapter  2  and  then  spotlight  the  geographic  topics  in 
Chapters  5  through  9.  Again,  a  scan  of  the  table  of  contents  will  aid 
selection. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 


This  Teacher's  Guide  is  designed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  student 
text.  The  majority  of  the  Guide  consists  of  a  chapter-by-chapter 
discussion,  which  is  sub-divided  into  a  topic-by-topic  discussion. 

Each  chapter  discussion  is  introduced  with  a  general  statement  of 
intent,  followed  by  statements  of  knowledge  objectives,  skill  objectives, 
and  value  objectives. 

Each  topic  is  then  discussed  in  turn.  The  topic  is  introduced  with  a 
statement  of  focus  and  teaching  suggestions,  followed  by  an  answer  key 
for  the  Questions  and  Activities.  In  many  instances,  additional  activities 
are  then  suggested  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  explore  the  topic 
further. 

Please  note  that  all  teaching  directions  in  this  Guide  are  to  be  viewed 
as  suggestions. 


CHAPTER  1 

CANADA'S  NEAREST  NEIGHBOUR 
PAGES  6-  13 

Many  students  using  Neighbours  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  general 
knowledge  secured  from  first-hand  experience.  Some  will  have  travelled 
in  the  United  States  or  have  relatives  living  there.  For  most,  television  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping  their  impression  of 
life  in  that  country. 

Chapter  1  attempts  to  use  the  students'  personal  experience  in 
developing  an  interest  in  studying  the  United  States.  Attention  is 
focussed  on  the  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canadians,  Canada, 
and  the  world  at  large. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Specific  factual  knowledge  is  presented  to  focus  student  attention  on 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  not  only  on  Canada,  but  also  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  influence  makes  it  important  for  us  to  learn 
more  about  the  United  States.  Concepts  of  identity,  linkage,  interaction, 
and  independence  are  developed  throughout  the  chapter. 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  individual  Canadians. 

□  The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canada  as  a  country. 

□  The  influence  of  the  United  States  as  a  major  power  in  the  world. 
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Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Organizing  knowledge  from  personal  experiences. 

□  Processing  and  interpreting  information  from  charts. 

□  Making  inferences  from  pictures  of  the  diversified  life  in  the  United 
States. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  begin  to  explore  the  underlying  values  that: 

□  Make  Canadians  and  Americans  alike. 

□  Make  Canadians  and  Americans  different. 

How  does  the  United  States  influence  you? 

Pages  6  and  7 

This  topic  is  designed  to  get  students  thinking  about  the  United  States 
in  ways  that  may  not  have  occurred  to  them  previously.  Begin  by  having 
students  identify  areas  of  common  interest  between  Americans  and 
Canadians.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  students  to  identify  common 
interests,  rather  than  differences,  at  this  stage. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary  with  the  student's  experience.  Students  who  have 
not  travelled  in  the  United  States  may  be  encouraged  to  speculate 
on  what  they  might  see  if  they  were  to  travel  to  a  particular  region 
or  location. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Individual  and  family  viewing  patterns  may  be 
revealed. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Typical  responses  may  include:  travel  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  enhanced;  trade  will  continue;  defence  in 
time  of  threat  to  both  countries;  easy  exchange  of  cultural  activities. 

5.  The  level  of  interest  in  the  class  will  determine  the  extent  to  which 
this  activity  is  pursued.  In  general,  half  a  dozen  items  will  be 
sufficient.  If  you  wish,  prepare  a  chart,  such  as  the  following,  and 
distribute  copies  to  students  to  complete  at  home. 
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Number 

Item 

Made  in  the 
United  States 

Made  in 
Canada 

Made  in  Other 

Country 

(Specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Additional  Activity 

The  map  on  page  7  could  be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  positions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  North  America.  Questions  to  guide 
discussion  for  further  research  could  include: 

1.  Which  country  looks  to  be  the  larger  in  actual  size? 

2.  Are  all  the  states  of  the  United  States  shown  here?  Which  is  missing? 

3.  What  other  country  borders  the  United  States? 

How  important  is  the  United  States  to  Canada? 

Pages  8  and  9 

This  topic  identifies  some  of  the  areas  in  which  American  influence  is 
felt  in  Canada.  Inherent  is  the  suggestion  that  both  countries  co-operate 
in  a  number  of  important  areas. 

Please  note  that  on  Canada's  Exports  and  Imports  chart  (page  8), 

($  Billion)  should  read  ($  Million). 
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Answer  Key 

1.  Provinces:  Yukon  Territory,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan.  States:  Alaska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  They  are  likely  to  include  Esso,  Texaco,  and  Gulf 
as  American-owned  stations.  Note  that  Shell  is  Dutch-owned  and 
Petro-Canada  is  Canadian-owned. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Some  common  elements  are  food  imports, 
television  programs,  travel  between  the  countries,  and  natural 
resource  exports. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  This  is  a  possibility. 

$  Million 

45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 


How  important  is  the  United  States  to  the  world? 

Pages  1 0  and  1 1 

This  topic  focusses  attention  on  American  influence  throughout  the 
world  in  both  economic  and  cultural  terms. 


_ j _ i  — 

United  Japan  United  West  Netherlands 

States  Kingdom  Germany 
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Answer  Key 

1.  Using  the  chart  on  page  10,  the  larger  in  size  is  the  U.S.S.  R.  and  the 
larger  in  population  is  China.  For  another  approach,  see  the 
Additional  Activity  below. 

2.  Using  the  chart  on  page  11,  aluminum,  automobiles,  and  computers. 
The  U.S.A.  also  leads  in  electrical  energy,  coal,  copper,  and  lead. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  If  yes,  a  reason  might  be  that  the  company  could 
provide  jobs  for  unemployed  workers.  If  no,  a  reason  might  be  that 
the  company  could  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  pay  unfairly 
low  wages. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  health  research,  food  production, 
and  space  research. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  development  of  atomic  and 
nuclear  weapons,  American  ownership  of  natural  resources  in  other 
countries,  and  the  introduction  of  foods  which  may  not  be  suitable 
elsewhere. 

Additional  Activity 

Some  students  will  find  the  chart  on  page  10  surprising.  Note  that  it 
shows  size  in  terms  of  land  area  only.  The  exclusion  of  large  interior 
bodies  of  water  has  a  marked  effect.  Tell  students  that  figures  of  this 
nature  may  differ  from  source  to  source,  and  suggest  that  students  be 
alert  when  using  source  references. 

In  this  instance,  Canada  has  many  large  bodies  of  water  within  its 
boundaries.  A  list  of  the  dozen  major  freshwater  lakes  in  the  world 
include  three  Canadian  lakes  (Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  and  Lake 
Winnipeg).  Thus,  a  measure  of  surface  area,  as  opposed  to  land  area 
only,  will  yield  a  significantly  different  result. 

Questions  to  guide  discussion  for  further  research  could  include: 

1.  Does  the  figure  include  land  only  or  land  and  water? 

2.  Why  might  the  total  area  of  a  country  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  its  individual  provinces  or  states? 

3.  What  other  factors  could  affect  the  size  of  a  country  as  stated  in  a 
source  reference?  (Territories  and  possessions  may  or  may  not  be 
included  and  may  or  may  not  be  specified  as  to  inclusion.) 

You  may  wish  to  use  the  following  as  a  starting-point  for  further 
exploration. 
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Country 

Surface  Area 
in  Square  Kilometres 

(Counting  Land  &  Water) 

Land  Area 

in  Square  Kilometres 
(Counting  Land  Only) 

Brazil 

8  511  965 

8  215  000 

Canada 

9  976139 

•* 

8  900  000 

China 

9  561  000 

• 

9  225  000 

India 

3183  643 

3  1  50  000 

Indonesia 

1  919  270 

1  437  500 

USA 

9  519617 

9  037  500 

USSR 

22  274  900 

21  625  000 

What  is  interesting  about  the  United  States? 

Pages  12  and  13 

This  topic  recognizes  the  United  States  as  a  land  of  contrasts.  Draw 
upon  student  experience  and  the  content  of  the  photographs  and  chart 
to  lead  students  in  a  discussion  of  the  great  diversity  in  geography, 
climate,  and  culture.  Also,  note  that  the  freedoms  Americans  enjoy 
have  lead  to  a  nation  of  cultural  diversity.  Variations  in  climate  and 
geography  also  make  the  United  States  an  interesting  place  to  live. 


Answer  Key 

1.  Landscape,  climate,  and  people  (culture). 

2.  Anchorage  and  Miami,  31°;  New  York  and  Honolulu,  21°. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  great  variations  in  landscape, 
many  different  types  of  people,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  to  do. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  the  diversity  in  its  land  and 
peoples.  This  diversity  may  be  the  most  important  factor  in  making 
the  country  an  interesting  place  for  an  individual  to  live,  work,  and 
play. 
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CHAPTER  2 

THE  UNITED  STATES  -  THE  LAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 
PAGES  14-21 


The  geography  of  an  area  is  a  major  influence  upon  how  its  people  make 
a  living.  The  geography  of  the  United  States  is  diversified.  This  chapter 
identifies  the  geographic  and  economic  factors  which  have  enabled  the 
United  States  to  develop  as  an  industrial  nation. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  concepts  such  as  identity,  independence, 
and  interaction.  Teachers  may  choose  to  encourage  student  research  in 
order  to  gather  more  factual  information  and  concrete  examples. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  require  a  factual  base  from  which  to  begin  the  process  of 
understanding  why  the  United  States  is  considered  an  important 
industrial  nation  today.  The  abundance  of  its  natural  and  human 
resources  has  also  resulted  in  a  very  high  standard  of  living  for 
Americans. 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  United  States. 

□  The  population  distribution. 

□  The  location  of  major  industries. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Reading  map  legends  and  interpreting  maps. 

□  Analysing,  synthesizing,  and  evaluating  information  from  the  text 
and  accompanying  maps  and  charts. 

□  Interpreting  graphs. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  make  comparisons  between  Canadians  and  Americans  in 
the  following  terms: 

□  How  both  live  and  work. 

□  What  activities  they  share  which  support  certain  similar  value 
orientations. 
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What  are  the  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States? 

Pages  14  and  15 

This  topic  develops  an  overview  of  the  physical  features  of  the  United 
States.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  many  physical  features  in  common. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Natural  regions  include  the  Pacific  Mountain  Ranges  (including  the 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains),  the  Intermontane  Plateau, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Interior  Plains,  the  Appalachians,  and  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

2.  Columbia,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
are  possibilities. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coastal  Mountains. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Have  students  support  their  choice  by  drawing 
inferences  from  a  physical  map. 

Additional  Activity 

Mapping  exercises  using  the  physical  map  on  page  15  and  a  standard 
atlas  could  be  developed.  Also,  students  may  be  challenged  to  develop  a 
profile  similar  to  the  one  on  page  14.  The  profile  could  show  a  cross- 
section  of  natural  land  formations  of  Canada  along  the  49th  parallel.  If 
they  do  so,  the  land  formations  from  west  to  east  could  be  listed  as 
follows: 

Sea  level 
Coastal  Plain 
Coastal  Mountains 
Interior  Plateau 
Rocky  Mountains 
Plains 

Turtle  Mountains 

Lowlands  (Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River) 

Canadian  Shield 

St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

Appalachians 

Sea  level 

What  is  the  climate  and  vegetation  like  in  the  United  States? 

Pages  16  and  17 

This  topic  focusses  on  the  great  variations  in  climate  in  the  United 
States. 
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Answer  Key 

1.  Latitude,  nearness  to  the  sea,  winds,  elevation. 

2.  The  driest  are  parts  of  Oregon,  southern  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 
The  wettest  are  the  west  coast  of  California,  parts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Alaska,  and  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Alabama  and  Florida. 

3.  The  temperature  chart  on  page  13  will  yield  some  clues  to  possible 
answers.  Students  should  also  consider  the  desert  areas  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  California  when  making  selections  of  the 
hottest. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Students  may  match  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  an  area  with  its  vegetation. 
They  may  also  match  the  rainfall  and  vegetation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Where  do  most  Americans  live  in  the  United  States? 

Pages  1 8  and  1 9 

This  topic  explores  the  influence  of  climate  and  vegetation  on  popula¬ 
tion  distribution.  Students  may  draw  inferences  from  a  study  of  the 
city  population  chart  and  the  population  map  and  then  compare  their 
inferences  with  a  re-examination  of  maps  on  pages  16  and  17  (rainfall 
and  vegetation). 

Reference  is  made  to  the  mobility  of  the  American  population. 
Develop  a  list  of  reasons  for  moving  on  the  chalkboard  through  a  class 
discussion. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Using  the  chart  on  page  18,  the  largest  are  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit. 

2.  The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  in  California,  and 
Seattle  West. 

3.  West. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Reasons  may  include  the  search  for  land  and 
minerals,  the  flatness  of  the  Coastal  Plain  for  farming,  and  good  soil 
for  growing  crops. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are:  for  a  large  city,  many  different 
services  and  a  variety  of  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities;  for 
a  small  town,  ease  of  movement  and  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
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one's  neighbours  better;  for  a  farm,  a  more  quiet,  relaxed,  and 
private  environment. 

Additional  Activity 

Most  students  are  aware  that  many  people  move  within  a  country  and 
from  one  country  to  another.  Suggest  that  they  do  research  on  move¬ 
ment  within  Canada  and  to  Canada,  with  particular  attention  to  their 
own  province  or  territory. 

How  do  Americans  make  a  living? 

Pages  20  and  21 

Students  need  to  recognize  that  there  are  three  main  types  of  resources 
and  that  the  way  these  resources  are  used  has  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  development  of  a  country. 

One  way  to  introduce  this  topic  is  to  survey  briefly  the  class  to 
determine  the  number  of  different  occupations  represented  by  the 
students'  parents.  Then,  focus  the  discussion  on  the  different  types  of 
resources.  Once  the  meaning  of  each  resource  has  been  grasped, 
establish  some  understanding  of  the  importance  of  each. 

The  following  questions  may  be  used  to  guide  discussion: 

1.  How  important  is  each  type  of  resource  to  a  country? 

2.  Is  one  resource  more  important  than  the  others? 

3.  What  are  examples  of  each  type  of  resource? 

4.  What  percentage  of  Canada's  population  makes  up  its  labor  force? 

(In  1981,  48.9%  of  Canada's  population  was  said  to  eligible  for 
work.) 

Students  may  require  instruction  on  how  to  read  a  pie  graph.  Students 
could  add  up  the  percentages  and  say  where  their  parents  fit  on  the 
graph. 

Map  reading  skills  are  also  important  for  this  topic.  Spend  some  time 
examining  them  carefully. 

Some  questions  which  may  be  useful  when  examining  the  graph  and 
maps  are: 

1.  According  to  the  pie  graph: 

(A)  Which  industry  employs  the  most  people? 

(B)  What  is  meant  by  public  utilities?  (People  working  for  hydro¬ 
electric,  natural  gas,  and  waterworks  industries  are  included.) 

(C)  What  is  meant  by  wholesale  and  retail? 

(D)  What  kinds  of  work  do  government  employees  do?  (The 
possibilities  are  limitless.  Some  examples  are  carrying  out  laws 
that  affect  all  industries  and  implementing  health  regulations.) 
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2.  According  to  the  agricultural  products  map: 

(A)  What  are  some  reasons  why  fruits  and  vegetables  are  important 
along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain?  (Reasons  include  good  soil, 
good  moisture,  and  large  population.) 

(B)  Where  are  sugar  beets  grown  in  Canada?  (Locations  are 
southern  Alberta,  southern  Manitoba,  and  St.  Hilaire  County 
southeast  of  Montreal.) 

(C)  What  three  special  crops  are  grown  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States? 

3.  According  to  the  resources  map,  what  are  the  three  most  abundant 
resources  in  the  United  States? 

4.  According  to  the  manufacturing  map,  where  is  most  manufacturing 
carried  out  in  the  United  States?  Why  are  these  areas  important 
manufacturing  centres? 


Answer  Key 

1.  23%. 

2.  Wheat,  sugar  beets,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  rice. 

3.  Have  students  compare  the  map  on  page  20  with  a  political  map  of 
the  United  States  and  then  name  states  where  these  crops  are 
grown.  Possibilities  are:  wheat.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Arkansas;  cotton  and  peanuts,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia; 
fruit,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  the  importance  of 
advanced  methods,  sophisticated  machinery,  and  larger  land 
holdings. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  the  importance  of 
good  hay  and  pasture  lands  as  well  as  a  dense  population  available 
to  use  the  products  which  are  perishable. 

6.  Minerals  needed  are  coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  A  city  is  Pittsburgh. 

7.  Washington,  Oregon,  northern  California,  and  parts  of  New 
England. 

8.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  include  plastics,  cosmetics,  and 
lubricating  grease  and  oil. 

9.  The  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  makes  commercial  aircraft  such  as 
the  707/320  Long  Range  Jet,  the  727  Medium  Range  Jet,  the  737 
Short  Range  Jet,  and  the  747  Wide  Body  Jet. 
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10.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  its  abundance  of 
natural  and  human  resources. 


CHAPTER  3 
A  NATION  BEGINS 
PAGES  22  -  29 

This  chapter  covers  the  historical  period  from  early  exploration  and 
settlement  through  to  the  War  of  Independence. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  concepts  of  independence,  identity,  and  perspective  are  explored 
through  an  examination  of  the  historical  foundation  for  differences 
between  Canadians  and  Americans. 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  early  explorers,  their  origins,  and  their  reasons  for  exploration. 

□  The  early  settlers,  their  origins,  and  their  reasons  for  settlement. 

□  The  problems  and  successes  of  early  settlements. 

□  The  causes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

□  The  main  events  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

□  The  effect  of  this  war  on  Canada. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Gathering  and  organizing  historical  data  by  reading  and  interpreting 
accounts  of  an  event  common  to  Canadian  and  American  history. 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  historical  maps  of  the  western  hemisphere 
and  North  America. 

□  Analysing  and  evaluating  historical  data  to  examine  the  perspectives 
of  the  time. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  explore  the  underlying  values  of: 

□  The  courage  of  early  explorers  and  settlers. 

□  The  persistence  of  early  explorers  and  settlers. 

□  The  growth  of  a  unique  American  identity  and  a  belief  in 
individualism. 
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□  The  strength  of  the  conflicting  loyalties  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

Who  were  the  earliest  explorers? 

Pages  22  and  23 

This  topic  recognizes  the  contributions  to  early  exploration  of  Indians, 
Inuit,  Vikings,  and  Europeans.  Some  of  the  early  Canadian  explorers 
are  included  so  that  students  have  a  reference  point  within  their  existing 
knowledge.  Note  that  the  story  about  the  origin  of  America's  name 
refers  to  a  German  map-maker  who  produced  the  first  atlas  with  North 
America  in  it. 

Before  beginning  this  topic,  you  may  wish  to  find  out  how  much 
students  know  about  Indian  settlement  in  North  America,  Viking 
exploration,  and  lifestyles  in  late  medieval  Europe. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Early  explorers  came  to  look  for  spices.  Later  explorers  came  to 
look  for  gold,  furs,  and  fish. 

2.  Scandinavia,  Spain,  England,  and  France. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  The  following  is  a  possibility.  Parentheses  indicate 
that  answers  are  not  given  in  the  text. 


Who? 

When? 

Why? 

Indians  and 

Inuit 

20  000  B.C. 

(followed  migrating  herds) 

Vikings 

1 000  A.  D. 

(exploration) 

Columbus 

1492 

spices 

Cortes,  Pizarro, 
and  Coronado 

(early  1500s) 

gold  and  silver 

John  Cabot 

1497 

exploration 

Hudson 

(1610) 

North  West  passage 

Jacques  Cartier 

1535 

to  claim  lands  for  France 

4.  North  America:  explorers  were  English  and  French  who  sought  fish 
and  furs.  Central  and  South  America:  explorers  were  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  who  sought  gold  and  silver. 
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5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Acitivity 

Some  questions  to  explore  further  are: 

1.  From  which  continent  did  explorers  come?  Refer  students  to  a  map 
of  Europe. 

2.  From  which  direction  did  explorers  travel?  Use  maps  to  establish 
the  westward  direction. 

An  additional  activity  may  be  to  have  students  role  play  the  explorers' 
departure  and  their  first  sight  of  land  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage. 

The  quest  for  spices  is  a  fascinating  topic  in  itself.  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  could  be  explored: 

1.  What  are  spices? 

2.  How  are  spices  used? 

3.  Can  spices  be  grown  everywhere? 

4.  Why  were  spices  so  valuable  in  Europe  at  the  time? 

5.  Which  spices  were  needed  to  improve  food  and  why? 

6.  Why  was  it  worth  taking  risks  to  improve  the  supply  of  spices? 

7.  Are  the  same  spices  expensive  today?  Why? 

A  good  understanding  of  how  supply  and  demand  influence  prices 
can  be  brought  out  and  related  to  other  commodities  in  the  market  and 
today's  economic  conditions. 

Another  fascinating  topic  is  the  view  that  most  explorers  held  of  what 
became  known  as  the  Americas.  It  was  thought  that  the  Americas  were 
a  few  islands  situated  between  Europe  and  China.  It  took  over  a  hundred 
years  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  easy,  direct  sea  route  to  the  spice 
islands.  Students  could  be  asked  to  relate  this  view  to  a  consideration 
today:  Might  we  be  in  a  similar  position  with  respect  to  the  current 
exploration  of  space? 

Who  were  the  earliest  settlers? 

Pages  24  and  25 

While  "God,  Gold,  and  Glory"  summarized  the  general  motive  forces 
behind  colonization,  people  in  different  European  nations  held 
different  views  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Americas.  The  Spanish,  for 
example,  looked  to  Central  and  South  America  for  wealth  to  take  back 
to  Spain.  They  converted  the  natives  to  Catholicism  through  missionary 
activities  but  encouraged  little  development  of  wealth  in  the  Americas. 
Northern  European  countries,  such  as  Britain  and  France,  had  a 
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different  perspective.  The  British  were  looking  for  colonies  to  become 
suppliers  to  as  well  as  customers  of  the  mother  country.  The  French 
had  both  religion  and  trade  as  purposes. 

As  settlements  grew  in  number  and  size,  so  did  the  establishment  of 
a  new  American  identity  based  on  different  values.  The  absence  of  an 
established  aristocracy  and  the  need  for  interdependence  among  settlers 
encouraged  people  to  think  in  different  ways. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Britain. 

2.  All  but  one  failed  because  of  poor  planning. 

3.  The  Spanish  wanted  gold  and  silver,  the  French  wanted  fish  and 
furs,  and  the  British  wanted  colonies  with  which  to  trade. 

4.  Virginia  was  thought  of  as  a  paradise  with  pearls  and  gold. 

5.  Settlers  began  to  think  in  terms  of  self-government. 

Additional  Activity 

These  questions  may  be  useful  for  further  exploration: 

1.  Why  did  the  British  persist  in  colonizing  efforts  despite  the  early 
disasters? 

2.  Why  did  the  settlers  develop  a  system  of  slavery?  What  did  they 
believe  was  important?  What  values  must  be  held  in  order  to  support 
or  oppose  slavery?  What  is  likely  to  happen  when  these  values 
conflict? 

3.  Where  are  people  starting  colonies  today?  Why?  (Possibilities  are 
Canada's  North,  Siberia,  and  Brazil  for  reasons  of  resource 
development  or  a  different  religion-based  lifestyle.) 

Why  did  the  Americans  want  independence  from  Britain? 

Pages  26  and  27 

The  American  settlers  felt  the  need  for  a  strong  British  presence  as  long 
as  the  French  and  the  Indians  were  considered  as  the  main  enemies. 
After  1763,  however,  the  long  build-up  of  resentments  towards  the 
British  erupted  in  incidents  of  action  and  reaction  by  both  sides.  The 
American  settlers  were  strengthening  their  identity  as  a  citizenry  and 
also  saw  the  vast  potential  of  new  lands  unfettered  by  European  control. 
The  British  decided  not  to  negotiate  more  freedom  for  the  colonists. 

The  result  was  a  guarantee  of  conflict. 

Before  beginning  this  topic,  you  may  wish  to  have  students  discuss 
how  children  grow  up  and  become  independent  in  different  ways.  Some 
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do  this  by  rebelling  against  the  established  authority.  If  students  have 

studied  Canadian  history,  have  them  discuss  how  Canada  became 

independent. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Britain  and  France. 

2.  They  were  beginning  to  become  proud  of  their  American  identity. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  As  a  general  rule,  students  should  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  British  tactic  of  punishing  the  colonists  by 
controlling  trade  and  raising  taxes. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  As  a  general  rule,  students  should  recognize  that 
some  of  the  colonists  acted  badly  in  Boston  and  that  some  may 
have  been  demanding  too  much  too  soon  to  suit  British  tastes. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  One  possibility  is  that  the  colonists  may  not  have 
broken  away  at  that  time  and  could  even  have  evolved  into  an 
independent  nation  and  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  as  Canada 
did. 

Additional  Activity 

Some  further  questions  for  exploration  and  discussion  are: 

1.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 

2.  What  does  "no  taxation  without  representation"  mean? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Britain  to  collect  money  from  the 
colonists  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  its  troops? 

4.  Consider  the  timeline.  At  approximately  what  date  did  Britain 
capture  Quebec? 

5.  Which  countries  are  trying  to  become  independent  today?  What 
methods  are  they  using? 


What  happened  during  the  American  War  of  Independence? 

Pages  28  and  29 

The  war  was  fought  by  a  proud  militia  against  a  hired  mercenary  army 
in  a  number  of  engagements  from  Quebec  to  Virginia.  It  involved  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  colonies  at  the  time,  and  it 
forced  many  to  choose  between  the  competing  values  of  loyalty  to  the 
new  American  identity  and  of  the  well-rooted  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  grasp  the  importance  that  Americans 
place  on  this  war,  especially  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an 
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American  identity.  The  concepts  of  perspective  and  interaction  may  be 
developed  readily  from  this  understanding. 

Students  may  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  achievement  of  American 
independence  from  Britain  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  Canada 
achieved  independence.  They  may  examine  the  underlying  values  which 
encouraged  the  course  of  action  selected  and  which  reflect  on  the 
influence  this  might  have  on  the  ways  of  thinking  in  a  country. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  One  possibility  is  that  there  may  not  have  been 
a  Canada. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Generally,  students  should  recognize  that  the 
British  were  unable  to  control  all  of  the  colonies. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  that  great  orators 
speak  well  and  influence  the  thinking  of  other  people. 

4.  The  two  names  are  War  of  Independence  (usually  used  by 
Americans  because  they  gained  their  independence)  and  American 
Revolutionary  War  (usually  used  by  the  British  and  Canadians 
because  it  was  a  revolution  against  Britain). 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

6.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  that  Canada  retained 
its  ties  to  Britain  and  that  this  resulted  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  taking  different  directions  in  some  matters. 

7.  The  extent  and  quality  of  responses  will  vary.  Starting-points  are: 
George  Washington,  successful  military  leader  of  the  colonists  and 
the  first  president  of  the  new  country;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
persuaded  the  French  to  support  the  colonists;  Paul  Revere, 
regarded  as  a  hero  who  warned  the  colonists  that  the  British  forces 
were  on  the  march;  General  Cornwallis,  British  military  leader  who 
lost  the  final  battle;  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

8.  Answers  will  vary. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 

1 0.  Answers  wi  1 1  vary. 
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CHAPTER  4 
A  NATION  DEVELOPS 
PAGES  30  -  37 


This  chapter  focusses  on  two  major  conflicts  involving  the  United 
States.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  often  experiences  some  difficult 
times  as  it  grows  and  develops.  This  has  been  true  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  On  occasion,  the  two  countries  have  disagreed.  One 
such  disagreement  resulted  in  the  War  of  1812.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  disagreement  was  actually  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  Canada  was  involved  because  it  was  the  closest  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  so  became  the  major  battleground. 

The  second  conflict  with  which  this  chapter  deals  is  the  American 
Civil  War.  Again,  the  effect  on  Canada  is  discussed. 


Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  concepts  of  identity,  independence,  and  perspective. 

□  That  while  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  much  in  common,  there 
have  been  times  when  they  have  disagreed. 

□  That,  like  Canada,  the  United  States  has  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 


Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  maps. 

□  Relating  events  in  chronological  order  by  using  timelines. 

□  Drawing  conclusions  about  how  certain  events  in  the  United  States 
affected  Canada. 


Value  Objectives 

Students  will  explore  value  positions  with  respect  to: 

□  The  disagreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

□  The  disagreement  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War. 

□  How  laws  are  made  in  a  democratic  society. 
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Why  was  there  a  war  in  1812? 

Pages  30  and  31 

This  topic  overviews  the  reasons  for  conflict  and  the  resolution  of  the 
conflict.  One  way  to  bring  this  alive  is  to  show  on  maps  the  locations 
and  nature  of  land  and  sea  battles.  Most  of  the  land  battles  took  place 
on  the  Niagara  Peninsula  in  present-day  southern  Ontario.  Students  may 
also  become  interested  through  further  research  in  the  lives  of 
prominent  personalities,  such  as  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  General 
William  Harrison,  Tecumseh,  and  Laura  Secord. 

Answer  Key 

1.  The  three  reasons  were  that  some  Americans  were  unhappy  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  because  they  traded  with  the 
British,  some  Americans  wanted  Canadian  lands  for  American  set¬ 
tlers,  and  British  ships  prevented  Americans  from  trading  with  France 
because  Britain  and  France  were  at  war.  Opinions  will  vary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  understand  that  the  settlers  had 
to  decide  what  the  relative  benefits  were  of  American  and  British 
rule  and  to  decide  how  they  felt  about  the  American  homeland. 

3.  They  had  closer  ties  to  Britain,  in  particular  a  considerable  trade 
with  Britain. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  One  possibility  is  that  in  time  Canada  may  have 
been  divided  into  states  and  joined  the  Union.  If  that  had  happened, 
Canada  might  have  only  one  official  language  today. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  will  need  to  do  individual  research 
using  encyclopedias  and  other  references. 

Why  did  the  United  States  have  a  Civil  War? 

Pages  32  and  33 

This  topic  recognizes  that  even  in  a  democracy  people  will  have  different 
perspectives  on  an  issue.  The  strength  of  a  democracy  may  be  measured 
by  the  willingness  to  seek  a  compromise  while  respecting  important 
differences  of  opinion.  The  American  Civil  War  is  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  important  differences  of  opinion  are  carried  to  extremes. 

Answer  Key 

1.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  were  the 
Confederate  States.  The  Union  states  were  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Oregon,  California,  and  the 
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Western  Territories  (today  the  Central  Plains  and  Mountain  States). 
Note  that  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  were 
slave  states  but  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

2.  The  two  main  causes  were  slavery  in  the  South  and  the  competition 
based  on  the  North's  industrial  base  and  the  South's  agricultural 
base. 

3.  The  North  had  the  advantages  of  a  larger  population  and  an 
industrial  base  to  produce  more  and  better  war  equipment. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  understand  that  it  was  a  secret 
route  used  by  escaping  slaves  and  that  people  along  the  route  gave 
the  slaves  food  and  shelter. 

How  did  the  American  Civil  War  affect  Canada? 

Pages  34  and  35 

This  topic  recognizes  that  no  nation  exists  in  isolation.  Begin  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  conditions  that  encouraged  Canada  to  move  towards 
nationhood  and  question  students  about  the  reasons  for  Confederation. 
Use  the  timeline  on  page  35  as  a  means  of  comparison  between  what 
was  happening  in  Canada  while  the  Civil  War  was  taking  place  in  the 
United  States. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Province  of  Canada 
(Ontario,  Canada  West),  Quebec  (Canada  East),  Rupert's  Land, 
Northwest  Territories,  and  British  Columbia. 

2.  Two  reasons  were  for  defence  against  possible  attack  from  the 
United  States  and  encouragement  of  trade  among  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  give  at  least  one  reason. 

4.  Canadians  wanted  to  remain  within  the  British  Empire.  Many  felt 
that  the  individual  states  were  too  strong  and  that  if  Canada's 
provinces  were  modelled  after  the  states,  Canada's  federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  weakened. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Consider  selecting  some  reports  for  oral 
presentation  to  the  class. 
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Who  makes  laws  for  Americans? 

Pages  36  and  37 

This  topic  recognizes  the  form  of  democracy  developed  in  the  United 

States.  Begin  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  federal 

and  provincial  governments  in  Canada  and  what  governments  do. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

2.  See  page  36  for  a  description  of  law-making  in  the  United  States. 

In  Canada  (federal  level),  a  bill  (proposed  law)  must  be  presented 
three  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion  and  study.  It 
may  also  go  to  a  committee.  If  passed  by  the  majority  of  members 
in  the  House,  the  bill  then  goes  to  the  Senate  for  three  readings 
(and  committee  study).  If  passed,  it  goes  to  the  Governor-General 
for  signature,  at  which  time  it  is  proclaimed  (becomes  a  law). 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  A  constitution  spells  out  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  Canada's  new  constitution  is  called  the  Canada  Act  and 
was  proclaimed  in  Ottawa  on  April  17,  1982.  It  includes  a  Charter 
of  Rights. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  may  hold  office  for  up  to  five  years. 

5.  No.  The  Prime  Minister  selects  Cabinet  members  from  Members  of 
Parliament  (and  sometimes  Senators)  belonging  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  selects  members  from  the  same  political  party, 
but  they  are  not  required  to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

Additional  Activity 

A  study  of  government  may  be  fruitful.  Students  may  be  encouraged 

to  explore  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  government? 

2.  How  many  levels  of  government  are  there  in  Canada? 

3.  How  does  a  person  become  elected  to  sit  in  a  legislative  capacity? 

4.  What  is  a  political  party? 

5.  What  role  does  the  political  party  play  in  government? 
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CHAPTER  5 

THE  ATLANTIC  STATES 
PAG  ES  38  -  45 


This  chapter  focusses  on  the  geography,  settlement,  and  development  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  The  Atlantic  region  is  of  particular  historical  interest 
because  many  of  the  nation's  institutions,  such  as  government,  schools, 
universities,  newspapers,  and  cultural  activities,  were  spawned  here.  The 
influence  of  a  number  of  European  cultures  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  this  region. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  concepts  of  identity  and  perspective. 

□  That  the  Atlantic  States  have  a  rich  heritage  of  economic  and 
cultural  activity. 

□  That  some  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  United  States  are  in  this 
region. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Analysing  and  interpreting  various  types  of  illustration. 

□  Using  map  legends  to  abstract  information  from  maps. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  explore  aspects  of  life  in  the  Atlantic  region  and  compare 
these  aspects  with  life  in  eastern  Canada. 


What  are  the  geographical  features? 

Pages  38  and  39 

This  topic  explores  how  the  geography  of  a  region  contributes  to  the 
density  of  its  population  and  how  its  natural  resources  contribute  to 
its  industrial  development. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Glaciers  were  responsible  for  the  land  and  water  forms  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  region. 

2.  The  Fall  Line  occurs  where  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  elevation 
of  the  land.  The  Fall  Line  marked  the  point  at  which  river  navigation 
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by  ships  had  to  end.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  to  develop  cities  at 
Fall  Line  points. 

3.  Abundant  natural  resources,  navigable  rivers,  a  border  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean  for  access  to  world  trade  routes,  and  fertile  soil  encouraged 
settlement  and  growth. 

4.  The  flat  lands  and  river  valleys  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  best  for 
vegetables  due  to  soil  conditions  and  rainfall. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  cite  at  least  one  reason. 

Who  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  States? 

Pages  40  and  41 

This  topic  shows  the  beginning  of  a  people  from  the  roots  of  many 
different  cultural  backgrounds.  The  "melting  pot"  concept  began  early 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Begin  by  personalizing  the  experience. 
Examine  the  photograph  of  the  Mayflower  and  discuss  what  it  may  have 
been  like  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  ship  such  as  this. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Two  reasons  were  religious  freedom  and  an  improved  standard  of 
living.  Some  came  for  the  sheer  adventure  of  it. 

2.  Hardships  included  scarcity  of  food,  a  hostile  climate,  a  lack  of 
suitable  housing,  loneliness,  and  fear  of  the  native  peoples. 

3.  Opinions  will  vary.  Laws  are  a  set  of  rules  designed  to  protect 
individuals  from  interference  by  others.  The  Pilgrims  may  have  been 
wise  to  make  laws  in  advance  to  avoid  the  potential  for  immediate 
disagreement  on  landing. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  the  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  others,  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  individuals,  and  a 
belief  that  the  future  will  improve  life  for  everyone. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Suggest  that  selected  reports  be  used  for  oral 
presentations  or  as  the  bases  for  skits  on  an  aspect  of  Puritan  or 
Quaker  life. 

How  do  people  in  the  New  England  States  make  a  living? 

Pages  42  and  43 

This  topic  shows  how  important  natural  resources  can  be  in  the  lives  of 
people.  Natural  resources  have  played  an  important  role  in  making 
New  England  a  manufacturing  region.  Students  should  see  also  that 
maps  require  clear  symbols  in  order  to  convey  certain  types  of 
information. 
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Answer  Key 

1.  Industrial  development  was  aided  by  the  water  power  available  at 
the  Fall  Line  and  by  the  presence  of  skilled  workers  among  the  first 
settlers. 

2.  Choices  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  abundant  and  easily  reached 
natural  resources,  adequate  power  supply,  suitable  climate,  and 
access  to  Atlantic  trade  routes. 

3.  Students  may  list  produce  indicated  on  the  maps  and  extend  the  list 
by  referring  to  an  encyclopedia.  Possibilities  are:  Connecticut, 
peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  and  root  vegetables  such  as  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  and  turnips;  Massachusetts,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
sweet  corn,  and  strawberries.  For  a  twist,  Vermont  maple  sugar 
could  be  mentioned. 

4.  A  specialty  crop  is  one  different  from  the  ordinary  and  requiring 
special  conditions.  It  may  also  be  raised  for  a  particular  market. 
Tobacco  is  an  example. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Guide  students  to  the  selection  of  cities  so  that 
a  cross-section  of  New  England  states  will  be  represented. 


How  do  people  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  make  a  living? 

Pages  44  and  45 

The  focus  is  on  manufacturing  with  some  attention  paid  to  specialized 
farming.  Again,  the  importance  of  natural  resources  is  emphasized. 

Begin  by  having  students  look  at  an  atlas  map  of  the  region  and 
identifying  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  photographs  on  page  44 
can  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  variety  of  tourist  attractions  and  the 
role  of  tourists  in  the  economy  of  the  region.  Call  attention  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  as  an  important  symbol  to  Americans,  and  discuss 
why  it  is  held  in  special  regard. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  independent  research. 

2.  Atlantic  States  bordering  Canada  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  runs  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  head 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  distance  of  3680  km.  It  took  five  years  to 
build  and  cost  Canadians  $366.5  million  and  Americans  $130 
million.  It  is  important  today  because  it  provides  a  series  of  locks 
and  channels  which  allow  navigation  of  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  thus  providing  an  important  new  waterway  for 
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both  countries.  The  minimum  depth  of  the  Seaway  is  approximately 
8  m. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  term  “big  apple"  is  a  name  for  a  dance  which  was 
popular  during  the  1930s  and  originated  in  New  York  City.  Opinions 
about  what  it  means  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Some  head  offices  are:  Gulf  Oil,  Pittsburgh; 
Dupont,  Wilmington;  Xerox,  Stamford;  Gerber  Foods,  New  York 
City;  Heintz  Foods,  Pittsburgh;  IBM,  New  York  City;  Eastman 
Kodak,  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  CENTRAL  STATES 
PAG  ES  46  -  53 

This  chapter  focusses  on  the  geography,  early  settlement,  present  day 
agriculture,  and  present  day  industry  of  the  Central  States.  Particularly 
important  is  the  role  of  geography  in  the  historical  and  economic 
development  of  the  region. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

This  chapter  emphasizes  the  concepts  of  transportation  routes,  location 
of  industry,  and  development  of  human,  natural,  and  capital  resources. 
Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  importance  of  location  in  the  development  of  a  region. 

□  The  importance  of  transportation  routes  in  development. 

□  The  relationships  among  location,  transportation  routes,  and  early 
settlement. 

□  The  relationships  among  location,  transportation  routes,  and  resource 
development. 

□  The  relationships  among  location,  transportation  routes,  and  industrial 
and  agricultural  development. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Gathering  data  and  interpreting  historical,  geographical,  and  economic 
accou  nts. 

□  Interpreting  historical  and  geographical  maps. 

□  Researching  new  information. 
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□  Developing  research  questions. 

□  Applying  research  questions  to  new  material. 

□  Synthesizing  material  on  charts. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  the  ability  to: 

□  Understand  reasons  why  early  settlers  came. 

□  Understand  the  feelings  of  early  settlers  and  today's  factory  workers. 

□  Analyse  their  own  feelings  about  assembly  line  work. 

Which  are  the  Central  States? 

Pages  46  and  47 

This  topic  deals  with  the  physical  and  climatic  features  of  the  region 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  location  of  a  major  city,  Chicago. 
Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  Chicago's  position  as  a  transportation  centre 
by  tying  the  small  map  on  page  46  to  a  large  wall  map  of  North  America. 
Guide  student  discussion  to  the  advantages  Chicago  has,  such  as  its 
geographic  position  at  the  centre  of  the  continent,  its  cross-roads 
position,  and  its  access  to  water  routes,  and  also  to  the  kinds  of 
industries  likely  to  develop  in  such  a  location,  such  as  shipping  and 
distribution,  railyards,  mail  order  businesses,  and  imported  resource- 
based  industries. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas. 

2.  The  winds  spin  around  very  rapidly  in  the  centre  of  a  tornado,  thus 
the  alternate  name  of  twister. 

3.  The  climate  has  four  distinct  seasons,  cold  winters  similar  to  western 
Canada,  and  hot,  dry  summers.  The  possibility  of  a  tornado  should 
be  mentioned. 

4.  Chicago's  growth  and  importance  may  be  attributed  to  its  geographic 
position  and  its  access  to  land,  water,  and  air  transportation  routes. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Students  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  tornadoes.  If 
you  can,  obtain  a  filmstrip  or  film  dealing  with  tornadoes.  Tornado 
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warnings  are  taken  very  seriously  because  of  the  tornado's  huge 
potential  destructive  force.  Questions  which  may  be  explored  are: 

1.  Why  does  a  tornado  seem  so  black?  (Dust  is  sucked  up  into  the 
funnel.) 

2.  Have  tornadoes  ever  been  known  in  your  area?  (They  have  occurred 
on  the  southern  prairies  and  in  southern  Ontario.) 

As  well,  you  may  wish  to  relate  the  importance  of  rivers  to  the 
students'  own  area.  Questions  for  exploration  are: 

1.  Why  are  rivers  important? 

2.  Are  rivers  important  where  you  live? 

How  were  the  Central  States  settled? 

Pages  48  and  49 

This  topic  deals  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  area  beyond  the 
Appalachians.  Before  beginning,  ask  students  what  problems  settlers 
might  experience  in  reaching  and  settling  new  lands  and  how  they 
might  handle  these  problems.  Examine  the  timeline.  What  events  in 
Canadian  history  were  taking  place  during  the  same  period?  Are  there 
any  parallels  to  be  drawn?  Also,  have  students  measure  the  scale  used 
in  the  timeline. 

Answer  Key 

1.  The  Lancaster  Turnpike  connected  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  Cumberland  Gap  was  between  the  east  coast  and  Louisville/ 
Lexington. 

2.  Rivers  were  important  for  transportation. 

3.  The  lands  were  purchased  from  France. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  The  following  chart  is  a  possibility. 


Problem 

Cause 

Solution 

Not  allowed 

Quebec  Act 

War  of  Independence 

to  settle 

allowed  settlement 

T  ravel 

Rough  surface 

Development  of  better 

difficult 

roads 
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5.  Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  students  to  think  in  terms  of 
developing  a  good  news  story  by  answering  the  five  W's  and  the 
H  (Who,  What,  When,  Where,  Why,  and  How). 

A  ddi  tional  A  c  ti  vi  ty 

Some  questions  which  students  may  wish  to  explore  are: 

1.  Why  did  the  French  build  forts? 

2.  Why  was  almost  all  of  the  early  settlement  along  the  coast? 

3.  How  many  people  were  needed  in  order  to  create  a  state? 

4.  Which  parts  of  present-day  United  States  (and  part  of  Canada) 
were  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase?  (Use  an  atlas.) 

How  important  is  agriculture  to  the  Central  States? 

Pages  50  and  51 

The  importance  of  the  region  to  the  world's  food  supply  is  the  focus 
of  this  topic.  The  interdependence  of  agriculture  and  other  industries 
is  also  apparent. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Wisconsin. 

2.  Corn  needs  spring  rain  to  help  seeds  grow.  Wheat  needs  a  drier 
climate  for  ripening.  Grass  requires  heavier  rainfall  for  growth. 

3.  The  use  of  farming  machinery  is  easier  on  flat  lands. 

4.  Related  industries  are  meat  packing,  shoe  manufacturing,  leather 
product  manufacturing  (such  as  coats),  and  pet  food  manufacturing. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are:  corn,  food  for  people,  cattle, 
and  hogs,  and  production  of  margarine,  cereals,  and  corn  oil; 
soybeans,  food  for  people  and  animals,  and  production  of  soya 
sauce,  linoleum,  paint,  and  soap;  barley,  food  for  animals,  and 
production  of  beer,  malt,  and  straw;  wheat,  food  for  animals  and 
production  of  flour,  noodles,  wheat  germ,  and  straw. 

How  important  is  industry  to  the  Central  States? 

Pages  52  and  53 

This  topic  emphasizes  that  the  existence  of  varied  resources  is  a 
fundamental  reason  for  industrial  growth.  Once  students  have  understood 
the  resources  needed  to  produce  steel,  use  the  map  to  demonstrate  the 
reasons  for  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  Chicago-Gary 
and  Detroit  areas.  Point  out  the  transportation  routes  that  have  developed. 
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While  some  iron  ore  is  exported  to  Europe,  much  goes  out  to  the  east 
coast  steel  plants  in  the  New  York-Philadelphia  area. 

Another  point  to  be  raised  is  how  supporting  industries,  such  as 
auto  manufacturing,  develop  with  the  main  industry.  Relate  this  if 
possible  to  the  students'  own  area. 

The  assembly  line  photograph  shows  a  robot  being  used  to  do  the 
repetitious  tasks  once  done  by  people.  This  may  lead  to  a  useful 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  robot  replacement  of  people. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Coal  is  found  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and 

Ohio.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  Mesabi  Range  of  Minnesota.  Limestone 
is  found  near  coal  and  iron  ore  deposits. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  One  possibility  is  a  word  equation:  Coal  +  Iron 
Ore  +  Limestone  +  Human  Resources  =  Iron  and  Steel 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  Coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  rubber,  oil,  and  many  others. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Students  may  be  interested  in  a  simulation  of  an  assembly  line  as  a 
prelude  or  follow-up  to  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  robots  in  industry. 
Have  students  come  up  collectively  with  a  list  of  the  parts  to  be 
attached  to  a  car  frame.  Then  divide  the  class  into  assembly  lines  (each 
line  should  have  one  student  per  car  part).  Have  students  sit  in  the  order 
to  match  the  order  of  assembly  line  tasks.  Give  the  first  student  in  each 
line  about  50  copies  of  a  car  frame  stencil  to  pass  down  the  line.  Each 
student  should  draw  in  and/or  colour  in  his  or  her  component.  The 
teacher  should  act  as  plant  supervisor  to  keep  the  line  moving  and  to 
simulate  the  pressure  in  such  a  work  environment.  The  students  will 
soon  see  that  the  flow  may  be  rapid  in  some  positions  and  blocked  in 
others.  Conclude  with  a  discussion  of  what  happened  and  why.  Emphasize 
the  need  for  co-operation,  interdependence,  and  independence.  Other 
questions  which  could  be  explored  are: 

1.  Do  employers  consider  assembly  lines  an  advantage?  Why? 

2.  What  could  happen  to  people's  jobs  if  robots  replace  people  on 
assembly  lines? 

3.  How  may  such  repetitive  work  be  viewed?  (Some  may  regard  it 
as  mind-numbing  while  others  may  regard  it  as  mind-freeing.) 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 
PAGES  54-61 


The  Southern  States  are  quite  different  from  the  other  regions  of  the 
United  States.  This  region  has  a  great  diversity  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  the  cultural  roots  of  its  people.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
discover  the  geographic,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  which  gave  the 
South  its  special  character. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  concepts  of  identity  and  perspective. 

□  That  a  variety  of  crops  are  now  important  in  the  South,  replacing 
cotton  as  the  only  important  crop. 

□  That  the  South  has  become  important  for  manufacturing  as  well 
as  agriculture. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Finding  information  relevant  to  different  aspects  of  work  in  the 
South. 

□  Analysing,  evaluating,  and  synthesizing  information  about  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  region. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  explore  the  values  underlying  the  historical  development 
in  the  South  compared  with  other  regions.  In  particular,  they  will 
discover  the  extent  to  which  personal  and  family  life  may  have  been 
influenced  in  a  society  which  depended  on  slaves  to  do  the  necessary 
work. 

What  are  the  geographical  features? 

Pages  54  and  55 

This  topic  recognizes  the  diversity  in  the  natural  landscape  and  climate 
and  how  this  diversity  contributed  to  the  diversity  of  industry  and 
culture.  Before  beginning,  have  students  look  at  a  physical  map  of  the 
United  States  in  an  atlas  and  identify  the  natural  features  of  the 
region. 
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Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary. 

2.  October  is  the  coldest  month.  The  average  temperature  is  1 1°C.  The 
highest  precipitation  is  about  155  mm  in  July.  Students  may  also 
work  out  the  average  precipitation  from  the  chart. 

3.  The  mild  climate  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  permits  a  growing 
season  of  from  9  to  12  months. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  Southern  States? 

Pages  56  and  57 

This  topic  examines  the  historical  cultural  diversity  in  this  region.  The 
influences  of  England,  Spain,  and  France  may  be  seen  today  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  It  may  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  the 
South  might  be  like  if  the  Spanish  or  French  had  kept  it.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Cajuns  are  descendents  of  Acadians,  who  were 
expelled  from  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  by  the  British  in  1755  and  who 
moved  to  a  French  settlement  in  Louisiana.  They  spoke  a  French 
dialect. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Spain,  France,  and  England. 

2.  Land  set  aside  by  the  government  for  the  exclusive  use  of  native 
peoples. 

3.  The  basic  issue  was  possession  and  use  of  the  land. 

4.  The  kind  of  farming  depended  on  the  location.  Vegetables  and 
wheat  were  the  first  crops.  Cotton  became  important  in  such 
states  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  discover  that  Mexico  did  not 
accept  the  Texan  declaration  of  independence.  On  April  24,  1846, 
a  Mexican  force  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  The  war  lasted  until 
February  1848.  The  result  was  the  declaration  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  was  the 
president  of  Mexico.  Zachary  Taylor  lead  the  American  forces. 
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How  do  people  in  the  Southern  States  make  a  living? 

Pages  58  and  59 

This  topic  recognizes  the  major  economic  change  which  occurred  in 
the  South.  A  primarily  agricultural  society  has  become  an  industrial 
and  manufacturing  society  as  well. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Examples  of  field  crops  are  corn,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  watermelon, 
and  peanuts. 

2.  A  long  growing  season  means  that  plants  will  continue  to  grow  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  before  entering  the  dormant  period. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Possibilities  are:  Texas,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  wheat;  Louisiana,  rice,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  soybeans; 

South  Carolina,  tobacco,  corn,  soybeans,  fruit,  and  vegetables; 
Florida,  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  peanuts,  pecans,  and  tobacco. 

4.  It  is  important  as  a  transportation  route  for  bringing  in  raw 
materials  and  shipping  out  finished  products. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Pages  60  and  61 

This  topic  considers  the  importance  of  developing  new  methods  to 
overcome  problems  in  development.  When  discussing  this  section, 
make  reference  to  the  use  of  irrigation  techniques  in  Canada,  such  as 
in  southern  Alberta  and  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Answer  Key 

1.  The  TVA  states  are  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

2.  Tree  planting  to  control  wind  and  water  erosion  of  soil,  crop 
rotation,  and  soil  filling  to  prevent  erosion  are  some  examples. 
Answers  will  vary  as  to  use  in  the  students'  region. 

3.  Soil  erosion  means  soil  is  washed  or  blown  away.  The  TVA 
developed  and  taught  farmers  new  methods  for  preventing  erosion. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  In  particular,  the  TVA  provided  hydro-electric 
power. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  may  study  the  Fraser  and  Okanagan 
Valleys  in  British  Columbia,  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  in  Ontario,  and  the  Anapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia. 
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CHAPTER  8 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES 
PAG  ES  62  -  69 

This  chapter  focusses  on  the  major  geographic,  historical,  and  economic 
elements  in  the  development  of  the  region.  Some  historical  aspects  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  and  related  to  the  Canadian  experience. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  concepts  of  identity,  independence,  interaction,  and  perspective. 

□  That  physical  geography  is  related  to  geological  processes. 

□  That  climate  influences  vegetative  growth. 

□  The  reasons  why  settlers  moved  West  and  how  they  lived. 

□  The  problems  faced  by  the  native  peoples  as  the  settlers  moved 
West. 

□  How  natural  and  technological  resources  were  combined  in  the 
development  of  this  region. 

□  How  the  development  of  this  region  relates  to  the  Canadian 
experience. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Gathering  and  organizing  geographic,  historical,  and  economic  data. 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  graphs. 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  maps  and  using  an  atlas. 

□  Recognizing  evidence  of  historical  inaccuracies. 

□  Predicting  how  climate  and  land  forms  will  influence  farming. 

□  Summarizing  the  influences  on  early  settlers. 

□  Making  comparisons  between  Canadian  and  American  experiences. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  values  held  by  different 
groups  of  early  settlers  and  native  peoples  through  identification  and 
analysis  of  these  values. 
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What  are  the  geographical  features? 

Pages  62  and  63 

This  topic  recognizes  the  importance  of  land  forms,  such  as  mountain 
ranges,  and  of  a  drier  climate.  The  forces  of  mountain-building  can  be 
seen  today  through  a  study  of  the  Mount  St.  Helen's  eruption  and  the 
movement  along  various  fault  lines.  Students  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  theory  of  continental  drift.  However,  you  may  draw  an  analogy  to 
the  forces  of  wind  operating  on  ice  floes  in  winter.  Forces  within  the 
earth's  crust  may  be  demonstrated  by  putting  a  long  piece  of  paper  on 
a  table,  holding  one  end,  and  pushing  the  other  so  that  a  "mountain" 
is  formed. 

The  drier  climate  is  the  result  of  prevailing  westerly  winds  and 
mountain  ranges.  Where  there  is  sufficient  soil,  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
controls  vegetative  growth.  Where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  (for 
example,  higher  up  mountain  slopes),  the  vegetation  is  richer. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico. 

2.  The  Continental  Divide  is  an  imaginary  line  which  joins  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  separates  those  areas  where  rivers  flow  to  the 
east  from  those  areas  where  rivers  flow  to  the  west. 

3.  East-flowing  rivers  are  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Platte,  and  Rio 
Grande.  West-flowing  rivers  are  the  Snake  and  Colorado. 

4.  The  Long's  Peak  graph  shows  that  temperatures  are  lowest  in 
February  and  highest  in  July.  The  dip  in  April  is  likely  due  to 
increased  precipitation  that  month.  The  altitude  has  an  effect  on 
the  temperature  (makes  it  cooler)  and  on  the  precipitation  (makes 
it  snow  more  often). 

5.  The  rough  land  surface  makes  the  use  of  machinery  difficult. 

Dryness  generally  means  poor  crops.  Animals  such  as  sheep  are 
likely  the  best  choice  for  ranchers  because  they  can  graze  on  shorter 
grass  than  other  animals  and  move  about  rocky  slopes  more 
easily. 

Additional  Activity 

This  topic  lends  itself  to  an  extended  study  of  erosion.  Questions  for 
students  to  explore  are: 

1.  What  happens  when  rocks  are  heated  during  the  day  and  cooled 
during  the  night?  What  is  the  effect  over  the  long-term? 

2.  What  happens  when  water  freezes  in  cracks  of  rocks? 
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3.  What  happens  when  rivers  flood? 

4.  What  happens  when  ice  builds  up  and  moves  down  river  valleys? 

How  were  the  Mountain  States  settled? 

Pages  64  and  65 

This  topic  focusses  on  the  opening  of  the  region  for  settlement  and  how 
and  why  the  settlers  came  subsequently.  Direct  student  attention  to  the 
bar  graph  and  relate  it  to  a  world  map.  Before  beginning  the  Wild  West 
section,  ask  students  to  give  their  understandings  of  what  it  was  like. 

List  these  on  the  chalkboard,  then  check  the  list  after  studying  the 
section.  Point  out  that  misconceptions  are  common. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  Briefly,  the  settlers  were  people  from  Europe  and 
the  eastern  United  States.  They  came  to  find  better  living  conditions 
and  free  land.  Most  were  farmers  and  ranchers.  Some  made  a  living 
as  miners.  They  wanted  an  independent  life  and  to  be  self-governing. 

2.  Who  the  settlers  were,  what  they  wanted,  and  why  they  came  was 
similar.  What  was  different  was  the  approach  to  law  and  order.  It 
was  more  controlled  in  Canada. 

3.  Movies  often  made  things  look  a  lot  more  exciting,  dramatic,  and 
dangerous  than  they  really  were.  The  movies  also  did  not  recognize 
as  clearly  the  actual  dangers  that  existed. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Further  exploration  of  the  Canadian  and  American  experiences  would 
be  fruitful.  These  are  some  questions  for  exploration: 

1.  What  is  a  homestead? 

2.  What  is  a  vigilante?  Why  did  vigilantes  become  active  in  the  United 
States? 

3.  Use  an  atlas  to  find  the  countries  listed  on  the  bar  graph  on  page  64. 
Compare  the  graph  with  the  origins  of  students'  ancestors. 

What  happened  to  the  Indians? 

Pages  66  and  67 

The  history  of  the  American  Indian  has  been  clouded  by  misunderstandings, 
exaggerations,  and  legend.  You  may  begin  by  examining  students'  under- 
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standing  of  the  American  Indian  experience.  Remind  students  that  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  every  story.  Also  note  that  broad  generalizations 
are  unavoidable  in  a  brief  overview  of  this  nature.  Both  you  and  your 
students  are  expected  to  read  with  a  critical  eye. 

Frequently,  the  American  Indians  were  forced  off  their  lands  as  each 
successive  wave  of  settlers  moved  westward.  Prevailing  attitudes  militated 
against  any  general  acceptance  of  the  Indians  and  their  cultures  as  being 
acceptable  in  the  new  nation.  A  case  study  of  Geronimo  may  be 
appropriate  as  background  information. 

The  backbone  of  Indian  resistance  was  broken  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  buffalo.  Whole  tribes  were  decimated  by  the  sudden  removal  of 
the  major  source  of  food  and  clothing.  The  government  did  not  replace 
the  source.  Another  factor  was  the  changes  in  technology.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  changes  came  was  too  much  for  many  tribes  to  endure. 
Only  those  in  isolated  regons,  such  as  the  Navajo,  managed  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  culture. 

Note  that  the  photographs  on  page  67  show  Mountain  and  Plains 
Indian  cultures. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Many  people  considered  the  Indians  as  a  nuisance.  Opinions  will 
vary. 

2.  The  Indians  and  the  settlers  each  expected  the  other  to  behave 
according  to  each  other's  standards.  Thus,  they  clashed  often 
through  lack  of  understanding. 

3.  The  Indians  were  independent  as  individuals.  They  had  a  say  in 
what  went  on  in  the  tribe. 

4.  There  was  some  difference  in  treatment,  but  on  the  whole,  Canadian 
settlers  also  expected  the  Indians  to  conform  to  the  settlers'  way  of 
life. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Encourage  students  to  do  research  into  Indian  cultures.  This  old  custom 
may  interest  them.  It  describes  how  eagle  feathers  were  obtained.  A  hole 
was  dug  in  the  ground  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  difficult  for  land 
animals  to  reach.  A  dead  lamb  was  then  placed  on  the  ground  near  the 
hole.  The  Indian  would  hide  in  the  hole,  covering  himself  with  twigs. 
When  an  eagle  landed  to  eat  the  lamb,  the  Indian  would  seize  the  eagle's 
leg  and  kill  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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On  what  do  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  depend  today? 

Pages  68  and  69 

This  topic  recognizes  that  the  development  of  natural  resources  (primary 
industry)  has  been  the  main  focus  of  economic  development  in  the 
region.  Some  secondary  industry  has  developed  from  the  primary  industry, 
particularly  in  the  larger  centres. 

Lead  the  students  to  understanding  the  main  goal  of  farming  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  to  maximize  output  from  the  soil.  One  important 
resource  needed  to  reach  this  goal  is  water.  Have  students  hypothesize 
what  the  effect  of  a  water  shortage  could  be  and  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  overcome  the  shortage.  Relate  this  to  the  possible  effect  on 
Canada. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Cattle  ranching. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Extraction  of  minerals,  meat  packing  and  related  industries, 
manufacturing  industries  (such  as  steel,  mining  machinery,  and 
aerospace),  and  the  tourist  industry. 

4.  Availability  of  natural  resources  prompted  the  development  of 
mining,  meat  packing,  manufacturing,  and  tourist  industries.  The 
aerospace  industry  developed  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
military  bases,  which  were  located  in  this  region  for  geographic 
reasons.  Steel  satisfies  construction  industry  needs  as  well  as  being 
used  for  making  mining  machinery. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  PACIFIC  STATES 

PAGES  70-79 

This  chapter  focusses  on  the  importance  of  the  West  Coast  to  the  growth 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included  because 
of  their  geographic  relationship  to  the  West  Coast. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  concepts  of  land  expansion,  resource  development,  climate,  and 
pollution. 

□  The  historical  development  of  this  region. 
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□  The  variety  of  land  forms  and  climatic  influences. 

□  The  influence  of  geography,  climate,  and  natural  resources  on  the 
rapid  development  of  the  region. 

□  The  influence  of  the  careless  use  of  resources  on  the  region's 
development. 

□  The  links  of  this  area  with  Canada. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  print  materials,  maps,  graphs,  and  timelines. 

□  Recording  information  by  constructing  maps  and  charts. 

□  Categorizing  data. 

□  Relating  causes  and  effects. 

□  Summarizing  information. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  values  held  by  early 
settlers  and  relate  these  values  to  their  own  life.  Students  will  also 
understand  that  change  influences  attitudes  and  ways  of  life  and  that 
decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  values. 

Why  did  people  go  to  the  West  Coast? 

Pages  70  and  71 

This  topic  examines  the  rapidity  of  development  and  change  that  can 
occur.  In  this  case,  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  defeat  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States  in  1848  spurred  settlers  to  move  West.  Begin  by 
leading  students  to  discover  the  historical  expansion  of  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States  by  using  maps  showing  the  country  at  various  stages 
of  development  (see  pages  28,  33,  and  49).  You  may  also  compare  it 
with  Canada's  development.  Discuss  the  consequences  of  peaceful 
settlement,  purchasing  lands,  and  expansion  through  conquest.  Ensure 
that  students  understand  the  meaning  of  Manifest  Destiny.  Explain 
and  inquire  into  how  this  might  have  had  an  effect  on  people's  attitudes 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Relate  it  to  Canada's  perception  of 
the  North. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Refer  to  the  New  Book  of  Knowledge,  Volume  3,  1979  edition,  for 
a  better  print  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  tell  of  the 
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early  settlers  arriving  by  ship.  The  bear  represents  the  Bear  Republic 
stage  in  California's  history.  The  miner  denotes  the  importance  of 
natural  resources.  The  Roman  goddess  of  wisdom,  Minerva,  sprang 
full  grown  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  just  as  California  became  a 
state  before  it  became  a  territory.  The  word  eureka  in  the  state 
motto  is  Greek  for  "I  have  found  it  (gold)". 

2.  England,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Mexico. 

3.  The  Union  Pacific  was  completed  in  1869. 

4.  Gold  and  the  fur  trade. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  students  to  follow  the  news  story 
pattern  as  one  way  of  devising  questions  (Who,  What,  When,  Where, 
Why,  and  How). 

What  were  the  wagon  trains? 

Pages  72  and  73 

Wagon  trains  have  a  special  place  in  American  history.  The  Conestoga 
wagon  brought  settlers  over  the  Appalachians  in  the  late  1700s  and 
early  1800s.  Variations  of  this  wagon  were  used  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  1800s.  The  long  overland  hauls  through  inhospitable  lands  required 
special  wagons,  special  arrangements,  and  special  attitudes.  Relate  the 
use  of  the  wagon  trains  to  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  vegetation 
of  the  United  States.  Use  maps  and  discuss  the  various  conditions  which 
had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  settlers. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Wagon  train  or  ship. 

2.  California  and  Oregon.  A  few  settled  in  the  Mountain  States. 

3.  Free  land  and  the  risks  that  an  overland  return  journey  would 
entail. 

4.  The  49th  parallel  of  latitude  is  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Further  aspects  of  settlement  may  be  explored  through  these  questions: 

1.  Why  did  the  government  have  to  survey  the  land?  (To  ensure  legal 
settlement.) 

2.  Why  did  the  government  make  the  land  available  free  of  charge? 

3.  What  rivers  does  the  Oregon  Trail  follow? 
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What  kind  of  land  did  the  miners  and  early  settlers  find? 

Pages  74  and  75 

This  topic  focusses  on  the  variety  of  land  forms,  climate,  and  vegetation 
in  the  Pacific  region.  The  photographs  show  some  of  the  variety.  Use 
maps  to  help  students  understand  the  effect  of  the  mountain  ranges  on 
precipitation  and  prevailing  winds. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  students  to  use  a  chart  as  the  format 
for  the  summary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  most  rainfall  in  the  winter  months  from 
December  to  April.  Fogs  are  frequent  because  the  cold  ocean  currents 
often  mix  with  warmer  air  farther  out  in  the  ocean,  which  encourages 
the  moisture  to  condense  in  the  air.  The  fog  is  dispersed  as  the  sun 
warms  the  air. 

4.  Washington  and  Oregon  are  farther  north  in  latitude  and  therefore 
cooler. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Direct  student  attention  to  the  photographs  on  page  75. 

1.  Compare  the  vegetation  shown  in  the  two  photographs  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  How  does  the  vegetation  tell  you  something  about  the 
climate? 

2.  What  do  you  see  in  the  photograph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  What 
purpose  does  the  large  wheel  serve?  (Water  drives  the  wheel  which 
then  drives  the  machinery.) 

3.  Ask  students  for  temperature  and  precipitation  figures  for  a  certain 
month  in  San  Francisco.  (See  the  chart  on  page  74.) 

How  important  is  the  West  Coast  today? 

Pages  76  and  77 

Climate,  abundant  natural  resources,  and  geographic  location  have 
combined  to  make  the  West  Coast  important  and  densely  populated. 

It  is  a  tourist  mecca  today  and  also  an  important  trading  centre  for 
countries  in  the  Far  East.  Lead  students  to  compare  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States  with  the  West  Coast  of  Canada. 
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Answer  Key 

1.  California. 

2.  The  soil  has  become  salty  as  a  result  of  massive  irrigation. 

3.  With  good  rainfall,  grasslands  for  dairy  farming,  cattle  farming,  and 
fruit  farming.  With  little  rainfall,  wheat  farming. 

4.  Manufacturing  depends  on  the  availability  of  natural  and  human 
resources. 

5.  Tourism  can  bring  money  into  an  area  and  create  jobs  in  service 
industries,  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  and  taxi  cabs. 

How  important  are  Alaska  and  Hawaii? 

Pages  78  and  79 

This  topic  focusses  on  the  causes  and  effects  occasioned  by  the 
development  of  resources.  In  Hawaii,  the  climate  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  thriving  tourist  industry,  which  has  changed  the 
demographic  make-up  and  way  of  life  for  the  residents  of  that  state. 

In  Alaska,  the  discovery  of  oil  has  wrought  comparable  changes.  Lead 
students  to  consider  changes  in  their  own  area  and  to  speculate  about 
how  much  more  change  they  might  expect  in  their  lifetime.  Focus  on 
the  detrimental  side  effects  that  may  occur.  An  example  is  water 
pollution  as  the  result  of  an  oil  tanker  spill. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Alaska's  include  oil  and  forests.  Hawaii's  include  climate  and 
fertile  soil. 

2.  Pipelines  and  supertankers  had  to  be  built  to  carry  the  oil  to  the 
main  part  of  the  United  States.  Canadians  were  concerned  that  a 
supertanker  might  sink  off  the  coast  of  Canada  and  result  in  oil 
being  washed  on  to  shore. 

3.  They  were  so  named  by  Captain  Cook  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
(a  place  in  England). 

4.  Hawaii  was  strategically  important  in  the  Pacific  war  theatre  as 
a  naval  and  air  base  for  American  forces. 

5.  Hawaii  is  important  as  a  naval  base,  tourist  point,  and  producer  of 
sugar  cane  and  pineapples. 

Additional  Activity 

1.  Find  out  how  many  people  live  in  Alaska.  How  many  are  Indian 
or  Inuit? 
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2.  When  did  Alaska  and  Hawaii  become  states?  (See  page  91.) 

3.  What  kinds  of  wildlife  are  found  in  these  two  states? 

4.  Why  does  soil  take  so  long  to  build  in  Alaska?  Is  it  the  same  in 
Canada's  North? 

5.  Trace  a  map  to  show  the  routes  from  Seattle  to  Anchorage.  Which 
country  would  be  most  affected  by  an  oil  spill? 


CHAPTER  10 
NEIGHBOURS 
PAG  ES  80  -  89 

This  chapter  returns  to  and  expands  upon  the  theme  of  American  and 
Canadian  similarities,  differences,  ways  of  co-operating,  and  problems. 

It  considers  specifically  the  question  of  goals.  Should  Americans  and 
Canadians  be  aiming  for  the  same  goals?  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
to  have  students  think  seriously  about  present  and  future  considerations 
which  affect  and  will  affect  relationships  between  the  two  countries. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of: 

□  The  co-operative  endeavours  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

□  The  resources  traded  between  the  two  countries. 

□  The  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  the  past  and  today. 

□  The  problems  faced  jointly,  with  special  attention  to  the  Canadian 
view  of  these  problems. 

□  The  possibilities  for  future  directions  in  setting  goals  for  Canadians 
and  Americans. 

Skill  Objectives 

Student  skill  development  will  be  enhanced  through: 

□  Compiling  questions  as  a  basis  for  interviews. 

□  Reading  and  interpreting  print  material,  graphs,  photographs, 
charts,  and  diagrams. 

□  Recording  information  gained  from  interviews. 

□  Constructing  charts  and  timelines. 

□  Summarizing  information  from  newspapers. 
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□  Summarizing  and  interpreting  points  of  view  from  radio  and 
television. 

□  Choosing  from  alternative  points  of  view  in  different 
circumstances. 

□  Making  decisions  about  Canadian  ownership,  cultural  content, 
and  identity  based  on  factual  and  value  considerations. 

Value  Objectives 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  values  thought  to  be 
important  when  considering  cultural  identity,  independence,  co¬ 
operation,  resource  ownership,  and  resource  development.  They  will 
analyse  the  reasons  for  considering  these  values  to  be  important  and 
apply  these  considerations  when  making  decisions. 

When  do  Canadians  and  Americans  co-operate? 

Pages  80  and  81 

This  topic  illustrates  a  variety  of  co-operative  ventures  between  the 
two  nations.  Relate  this  to  the  students'  own  life.  Ask  students  to  bring 
newspapers  or  news  magazines  to  class  and  use  them  for  research  into 
current  co-operative  endeavours.  The  stock  exchange  reports,  for 
example,  will  give  some  idea  of  economic  co-operation. 

Answer  Key 

1.  It  restricted  the  number  of  warships  allowed  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Six  Americans  were  hidden  by  Canadian  embassy  personnel  for 
six  months  and  then  smuggled  out  of  the  country. 

3.  Reciprocity  means  an  agreement  to  share  fairly.  The  1854  agreement 
allowed  the  free  exchange  of  some  goods  between  the  two  countries. 

4.  Yes,  it  is  an  example.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  See  page  83  for  details. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

Discuss  this  question:  When  and  why  should  good  friends  and  neighbours 
co-operate? 
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What  resources  do  Canadians  and  Americans  have? 

Pages  82  and  83 

This  topic  expands  on  the  understanding  of  the  three  main  types  of 
resources  and  provides  some  figures  to  back  them  up.  (For  the  purposes 
of  this  topic  discussion,  regard  national  income  as  equal  to  national 
production.)  Lead  students  to  read  and  interpret  the  graphs  and  draw 
comparisons  between  the  two  countries. 

Note  that  the  pie  chart  under  Capital  Resources,  Canada,  should  be 
adjusted.  “Agriculture"  should  read  "Agriculture  and  Mining". 
"Government"  should  read  "Government  and  Services". 

Answer  Key 

1.  Compared  with  Canada,  the  United  States  is:  approximately  the 
same  size  in  land  area;  has  about  10  times  the  population;  has 
about  10  times  the  total  income;  produces  more  minerals  and 
lumber;  and  has  more  manufacturing  capacity. 

2.  (a)  United  States;  (b)  United  States;  (c)  Canada;  (d)  Canada; 

(e)  United  States. 

3.  The  United  States  depends  more  on  manufactured  goods.  Canada 
depends  more  on  natural  resources. 

4.  United  States. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

How  are  Canadians  and  Americans  different  from  each  other? 

Pages  84  and  85 

Many  people,  especially  Europeans,  view  Canadians  and  Americans  as 
so  similar  as  to  be  twins  in  nationality.  This  topic  identifies  ways  in 
which  the  two  peoples  are  different.  Lead  students  to  explore  and 
expand  upon  the  differences  and  to  understand  that  being  different  is 
inherently  neither  better  nor  worse  than  being  the  same. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Look  at  the  chart  on  page  85.  Encourage  students  to  identify  other 
holidays  not  listed  on  the  chart. 

2.  Several  comparisons  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  textual 
discussion  and  on  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Both  countries  have,  in  their  own  ways,  demonstrated  a  desire  for 
independence  and  a  separate  identity. 
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4.  Answers  will  vary.  Refer  students  to  the  opening  topic  (Chapter  1, 
pages  6  and  7). 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

Additional  Activity 

1.  Recall  times  when  Canadians  and  Americans  had  different 
perspectives. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  historical,  geographic,  and  economic  differences 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

What  problems  face  Canadians  and  Americans? 

Pages  86  and  87 

This  topic  recognizes  three  major  points  of  contention:  pollution, 
defence,  and  resource  ownership.  They  were  selected  for  current 
importance,  which  will  allow  students  to  find  current  references  in 
the  media  and  form  the  basis  for  a  relevant  study. 

Encourage  students  to  apply  a  standard  problem-solving  technique 
when  considering  the  points  of  contention.  The  steps  are  to  define  the 
problem  or  issue,  hypothesize  possible  solutions,  decide  questions  to 
be  answered  and  resources  to  be  used,  research  the  information,  select 
the  information  thought  to  be  most  crucial  or  relevant,  and  then  make 
decisions  on  what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  solution. 

Direct  students  to  gather  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
to  synthesize  it  in  different  forms  (such  as  charts,  graphs,  statements 
of  fact,  generalizations,  etc.).  Ultimately,  students  should  be  able  to 
summarize  their  decision  in  one  paragraph. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Acid  rain  is  caused  by  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  bringing 
harmful  chemicals  to  the  earth's  surface.  Many  of  Canada's  lakes 
have  been  polluted  by  acid  rain. 

2.  Canada  may  spend  more  money  on  defence  or  decide  that  its 
greater  responsibility  is  to  direct  that  money  to  help  less  developed 
nations. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Generally,  students  should  recognize  that  industry 
ownership  will  entail  an  economic  cost  to  Canadians. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 
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Should  Canadians  and  Americans  aim  for  the  same  goals? 

Pages  88  and  89 

This  topic  encourages  students  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  a  major  issue 
facing  Canadians  and  Americans  and  to  recognize  competing  values  of 
independence  and  co-operation.  Students  are  expected  to  take  a  look 
at  realistic  future  problems  which  may  confront  Canadians.  The  examples 
cited  show  that  both  countries  often  aim  at  the  same  goals  but  use 
different  means  to  achieve  them  and  that  the  countries  also  have  goals 
which  are  different.  It  is  suggested  that  Question  3  on  page  89  be 
assigned  on  a  small  group  basis,  with  each  group  developing  questions, 
collecting  data  in  the  form  of  interviews  or  some  other  suitable  data 
gathering  method,  and  synthesizing  the  information  in  the  form  of  a 
chart. 

As  a  concluding  activity,  students  may  write  summarizing  paragraphs 
based  on  the  topic  headings  in  Chapter  10.  Care  should  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  main  concepts  of  identity,  independence,  co-operation,  and 
perspective  as  well  as  the  supporting  concept  of  resources. 

As  a  final  step,  students  may  write  a  statement  of  personal  opinion 
dealing  with  the  question,  "Should  Americans  and  Canadians  aim  for 
the  same  goals?"  The  statement  should  be  based  on  competing  values 
—  the  desire  to  be  unique  and  the  desire  to  be  different. 

Answer  Key 

1.  Examples  will  vary.  In  general,  Canadians  and  Americans  have  aimed 
for  the  same  goals  when  their  values  coincided. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Students  should  recognize  that  Canadians  must 
ensure  sufficient  water  for  their  own  needs,  the  costs  and  advantages 
of  selling  water  to  the  United  States,  and  the  historical  relationship 
of  co-operation  between  the  two  countries. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 
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